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done away with. That I may fairly represent the
views of this class of believers in codification, I
gather a summary of them from the Introduction
to the Civil Code, reported to the Legislature of the
State of New York by the Commission constituted
under the Constitution of 1848, and which is under-
stood to have been prepared by the late Mr. David
Dudley Field. The propositions embraced in this
Report are substantially these:

First: Whatever is clearly known, can be clearly
stated in writing, and therefore, all that is clearly
known of law can be clearly stated in writing;

Second: A Code therefore is practicable, for a
Code is but the simple and orderly statement in
writing of all we know of the law;

Third: It is true that we cannot foresee what the
law would be for new cases, that is, for new groupings
of fact arising in the future, but we are not obliged
to lay it down for such cases, and should not attempt
to lay it down in a Code.

Fourth: The benefits which would be derived from
a codification of the law would be very great in num-
ber and variety; the law would be rendered much
more clear and certain, and instead of necessitating
a search through a library of books, could be found
in a single volume, and the ordinary layman could
obtain that knowledge of its rules to which every
one is entitled who is bound by them.

This reasoning, if such it may be called, contains
nearly every form of error. The first proposition is
a mere truism. Who has ever doubted the possi-
bility or expediency of reducing our knowledge of